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own friends, and opposed by the party that had placed
him in power, proposed the very measure he had been
relied on to reject. Yet, amid the most bitter attacks, the Repeal of
most galling charges of desertion and .treachery, Peel u^MMfc
held on his way, and the Corn Laws were repealed.

His opponents on his own side soon had their revenge;
an hour or two after the Bill for repeal had passed its third
reading in the Commons, they united with the Opposi-
tion to outvote him on another measure, and so forced
him to resign. He never held office again; two years
later he was killed by a fall from his horse. The
" Peelites ", that section of his party that had stuck to
him through thick and thin, joined the Liberals. Among
them was W. E. Gladstone.

The repeal of the Navigation Acts by the Liberals in
1849 marked the last stage in the freeing of trade with Britain
other countries.   The gloomy prophecies of the Protec- Frw**
tionists were not fulfilled, and the farmers still got prices Trade*
for their crops high enough to make them bring every
available acre of land under the plough. Matthew Arnold,
visiting the neighbourhood of Oxford twenty years after
the repeal, of the Corn Laws, lamented that

" Many a dingle on the loved hill-side
JVith thorns once studded, old, white-blossom'd trees, . . .

Hath since our day put by

The coronals of that forgotten time;
Down each green bank hath gone the ploughbpy's team."

But soon the factory and the workshop would become
far more important than the farm; already in 1851 half
the people of Britain were town-dwellers; already the
biggest fortunes were made, not from agriculture, but
from commerce and industry; already new materials
and new methods were being employed, which meant
that more and more goods could be turned out faster and